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MOTIVE AND CAPRICE IN ANTHROPOLOGY AND HISTORY 


I 


ROMISES of the future lie in the past. The achievement of 
to-day is but the suggestion of yesterday, and to-day is but 
a foothold on to-morrow. I can not share M. Boutroux’s feeling 
that ‘‘the prejudice which makes us read the future in the past, 
springs from the mind’s effort to reduce movement to fixity, life to 
matter.’ A science which has won recognition, which has marked 
off the field of its efforts, and systematized those efforts and their 
results, becomes retrospective, and, at the same time, self-critical. 
Analysis and estimation of its achievements is a luxury it can not 
afford to forego. The path of least resistance may be leading into 
a cul de sac, which, by wise prevision, the science can escape. In- 
telligent self-direction is not easy unless the future be seen through 
the perspective of the past. Lacking both, the prospect, even of 
the courageous, is not enviable. 

A history of anthropology, embodying the story of its motives, 
problems, presuppositions, methods and results, has not yet been 
written, but the attempt to briefly sketch this story may not be 
unwelcome. 

Human nature is constant in its vagaries, if in nothing else. 
Man has ever been attracted by the unusual and the unaccustomed 
to the exclusion of the fundamental and the universal. First and 
last among the motives animating the anthropologist must be placed 
this love of the unusual, the fantastic, the grotesque. The play of 
savage life moves across his vision in true theatrical style, interest- 
ing and amusing because of its vagaries, its naiveté, its blindness to 
the obvious, its ridiculous over-emphasis of the unimportant, its 
amazing oblivion to the important. Shakespeare’s Caliban is the 
classic embodiment of these ‘‘savage’’ qualities. Their unaccount- 
ability and childishness have been accepted as typical. Such quali- 
ties inspire the reader and the observer alike with new interests. 


1 Emil Boutroux, The Beyond that is Within, p. 46. 
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To maintain the interest there must be a kaleidoscopic shifting of 
the scenes in which fantasy follows fantasy. 


II 


Whether or not Herodotus is entitled to the epithet of Father of 
Lies, he is certainly the foster father of anthropology as well as of 
history, and he embodies just those interests and methods which we 
should expect to find both in the early anthropologist and in the 
early historian. When he describes the physical characteristics of 
another people, it is to note their differences from the Greeks; if he 
speaks of laws, customs, dress, it is to point out the way in which 
this people differs from the Greeks. Read his account of the Egyp- 
tians, in which he himself seems aware of this guiding motive. This 
is not to disparage Herodotus. Disparagement from the present- 
day ethnographer would, indeed, be conspicuously unseemly, seeing 
that every category of the fieldworker is provided by this admirable 
pioneer ethnographer. Witness his description of the Scythians: 
dress, manner of fighting, of burial, customs, superstitions, interpre- 
tation of nature. We, of course, fill out the categories more com- 
pletely and more carefully; but this is the least that could be 
expected of us. Similar ethnographical and historical zeal we find 
in Diodorus Siculus, in Strabo, in Cesar, and in Tacitus; but, except 
for a work here and there, such as that of Marco Polo, we meet with 
no resumption of this zeal until the renaissance of travel and ex- 
ploration in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,—a revival due 
to Marco Polo more than to any other. 

The contributions of the Greeks and Romans are, however, not 
limited to ethnography and history. Plato seeks to discover the 
laws applicable to a growing society with increasing wants that must 
be met by new methods. He attempts to select the necessary from 
the accidental. Aristotle is actuated by a similar ideal. In Lucre- 
tius we have an unexampled expression of the evolutionary point 
of view. 

Roman speculation is followed by a long period of silence, save 
for discussion growing out of ecclesiastical and politico-ecclesiastical 
speculations about the nature of social organizations with or without 
personality—the wniversitas and the civitas. Not until the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is speculation again occupied with 
origins and with racial, national, and human characteristics. There 
then appear Montesquieu and Voltaire with their comparative studies 
of customs and laws; Rousseau with his entrancing picture of a 
life according to nature and the natural equality of human rights; 
Hobbes, postulating a primitive society in which every man’s hand 
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was raised against his brother; the learned John Locke, who proved 
from the accounts of travelers that ideas, even ideas of right 
and wrong, were not innate, but the accidents of birth and tradition; 
and who found in contract the origin of society. 

By the eighteenth century the two methods which predominate 
to-day, those of observation and of speculation, were well under way, 
though inclined to hold themselves aloof and be as independent 
rather than as supplementary as possible. The reports of travelers 
gradually became more first-hand, more circumstantial, more dis- 
cerning, finally developing into the monographs of the trained 
ethnographer. Meanwhile the theories of the French and English 
social philosophers grew and prospered, improving in logical acumen 
and in clearness. 

The attempt to embody the products of both schools in one 
scheme is first undertaken by a too little known eighteenth century 
legalist and philosopher, the Scotchman, Lord Monboddo. Lord 
Monboddo hopes, by bringing under his purview all types and races 
of men, to discover the nature of man as distinguished from all other 
members of the animal kingdom. As the domestic animals were 
once wild, so likewise was man, until he became domesticated by the 
institutions and arts which he evolved and which, in turn, evolved 
him. Hence, in savages, representing a condition through which 
civilized nations have passed, is to be found that which is funda- 
mental and elementary. ‘‘If we have discovered so many links of 
the chain,’’ writes this evolutionist, ‘‘we are at liberty to suppose 
the rest, and conclude that the beginning of it must hold that common 
nature which connects us with the rest of the animal creation.’” 

A true successor of Lucretius and of Lord Monboddo is E. B. 
Tylor, a contemporary of Darwin and of Spencer, who does for 
human society very much what Darwin does for animal society, 
both by way of theory and by way of illustration and attempt to 
demonstrate by ample fact the correctness of the theories. Tylor’s 
contributions combine a masterly command of facts with an unusual 
acumen of judgment and facility of expression. This modern Lu- 
eretius brings to the study of evolution and survivals the contribu- 
tions of fact made by ethnographers and historians, and the con- 
tributions of ideas made by the classical and modern social 
philosophers. 

Thus, the briefest historical survey of motives and methods ap- 
plied to human society reveals two as predominant and almost con- 
current: the ethnographic or descriptive, and the speculative. It 
reveals, also, that neither of these can be developed in isolation nor 


20On Language. 
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treated as self-complete and self-directive. The parallel historical 
development which they represent can not be merely an accident of 
history. Each has, in fact, at almost every stage of its development, 
played into the hands of the other. Theory has been revised and 
reawakened from its dogmatism through the new facts furnished 
by the fieldworkers. The fieldworker is none the less indebted for 
his point of view and for the fruitfulness of his facts to the specula- 
tive interest which is part of his educational inheritance. Theory 
and speculative interest have, throughout, given rise to interpreta- 
tions and generalizations—and with valuable results to science. It 
is a case in which the head can not say unto the feet, ‘‘I have no 
need of thee,’’ more than feet to the head, ‘‘I have no need of thee.’’ 
‘‘To execute great things,’’ said Nietzsche, ‘‘is difficult, but the 
more difficult task is to command great things;’’ and it is the more 
inclusive. It has always been and ever will be true that we under- 
stand facts in the proportion that theory develops and clarifies. If 
theory that takes no account of the facts is only idly blowing bubbles, 
collecting facts without theoretical guidance is only gathering 
potsherds. 


III 


There is a tendency to treat anthropology and history as separate 
and apart. Those who recognize the intimate relationship of the 
two interpret this relationship in various manners. Anthropology 
is represented as a subdivision of history; or as pre-history; or as 
history from the larger perspective, including, rather than included 
by, history. The close relation with history is obvious enough, and 
to ask, ‘‘What is anthropology?”’ is first to ask and answer the 
question, ‘‘What is history?’’ We have so frequently been told 
that history is but a record of events that we ought no longer to 
entertain serious doubts. Many historians seem dominated by no 
more intelligent inspiration. 

Did we not reflect we might be satisfied with this simple answer, 
as pointless as it is simple. The difficulties which it raises are not 
dissipated by dismissing them. G. Staniland Wake once remarked: 
‘‘that which is possible in social life may reasonably be expected 
to occur somewhere or other on the earth’s surface.’’ Will history 
be complete only after recording all possible occurrences, and will 
it be complete then ? 

The old Chronicleurs, says Max Nordau, were, after all, the true 
historians, because they imposed on their subject-matter no personal 
nor social values, giving full recognition to all events alike,—earth- 
quakes, famines, fires, and plagues, as well as political affairs. But 
when were these chronicleurs not selecting from among the events 
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within their cognizance—despite the fact that such selection involves 
evaluation? The bite or buzz of a mosquito is as much an event as 
an earthquake or a famine. Try as I may, I can not discover how 
historians will proceed without choosing their facts, nor how this 
choice is possible without evaluation. To describe the task of the 
historian as simple is comparable to calling the problems of life and 
duty simple. To say that the historian recognizes no such difficul- 
ties, in the sense of being profitably aware of them, is another matter. 
If history ‘‘calls forth conceivable explanations, criticizes these same 
explanations, and retains those among them which withstand her 
objections,’’ history is both in fact and of necessity, interpretative 
and fraught with all the charm and hazard of an endless dialectic. 
Some recognition of this difficulty is embodied in the plaint of a 
contemporary historian who has, somewhat after the manner of 
Froude, fully recognized that ‘‘the first duty of the historical 
scholar is to grasp the fact that his limitations as a human being 
must ever debar him, even if the most complete material lies ready 
to his hand, from attempting more than a personal interpretation 
of some part or period of the past.’’> But, one might reply: If yours 
is but a personal interpretation, what interest has it for me more 
than any other personal vagary? One suspects that there may be 
some truth in the witticism that ‘‘History to be interesting and 
valuable should be recorded by persons of talent and prejudice or 
by chambermaids who listen at keyholes’’ (Flandrau, Viva Mexico, 
New York, 1909, p. 252). 

Kant was stimulated by the ‘‘praiseworthy cireumstantiality with 
which our history is now written’’ to ‘‘raise the question as to how 
our remote posterity will be able to cope with the burden of history 
as it will be transmitted to them after a few centuries.’’ He answers 
his question by the assurance that ‘‘they will surely estimate the 
history of the oldest times of which the documentary records may 
have been long lost, only from the point of view of what will interest 
them.’’ The thing that will interest them ‘‘no doubt will be what 
the nations and governments have achieved, or failed to achieve, in 
the universal world-wide relation.’’* Shall we accept Kant’s im- 
plication that the historian should cater to the interests of future 
generations, even as we make the past cater to present interests? 
What do we mean when we speak of the interests of future genera- 
tions? Are they notalways interests of our own generation which we 
vaguely realize and recognize as incipient, as interests not yet come 
to full fruition? How else shall we speak of interests of future 
generations? 


3H. Morse Stephens, in American Historical Review (January, 1916). 
4The Natural Principle of the Political Order. 
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It has been said that if a philosophy of history is a colossal task 
that of the anthropologist is comparatively easy, since he need do no 
more than collect and classify the thoughts and customs of various 
peoples.® But as this classification must be from some point of view 
and with some end in mind, the data and method are bound to reflect 
a philosophy of some kind. If there is no critical background and 
no evaluation we have only vagary, facts without the promise of their 
rationale. Not that we should find it uncomfortable to circulate in 
a world of facts; but in facts which illustrate nothing, in a world of 
facts which are not embodied in principles and reflect no enlighten- 
ment, which are but tell no story. Why not dwell amid the facts 
of the Sahara and classify sand globules in the thousand-foid way 
that suits erratic fancy? Surely we are not Baconian enough to 
think of the mind as ‘‘like a glass, capable of the image of the uni- 
verse, and desirous to receive it as the eye to receive light.’’ What 
we see in nature or in science depends upon our training and ex- 
perience. The answers which will be given to our questions are 
foreshadowed in our inquiries. 

Herbert Spencer brought forward the charge—and I have seen it 
refuted only in a few noble exceptions—that the value of the knowl- 
edge imparted by the historian seems based on the supposition that 
while it would be a disgrace to be wrong about the amours of Zeus, 
and while ignorance of the name of the commander at Marathon 
would be disereditable, it is excusable to know nothing of the social 
conditions that preceded Lycurgus, and nothing of the origin and 
functions of the Areopagus.® The historian and the ethnologist alike 
have more than once, and in more than one age, been guilty of 
kenneling the eagle and letting loose on empyrean flights the goose. 

It has been said that the historian must determine what really 
was before the philosopher or the moralist can discuss whether the 
teaching was of permanent value.” The philosopher or moralist 
might reply that he can posit the last and apprehend the worth of 
the idea whether history has or has not given him the illustration. 
But if only through the past can the present be understood, history 
becomes necessary as a ministering servant to the other sciences and 
philosophies. The best servitors are intelligently discriminating and 
sometimes anticipate wants better than do those whom they serve. 
In fact, the perfect servant becomes no despicable master, for mastery 
is, after all, but one phase of servitude; a mastery of men’s minds 


5E. B. Taylor, Nineteenth Century, Vol. 40, p. 89. 

6 Contemporary Review (1872). 

7E. C. Dewick, Primitive Christian Eschatology (1912). So Ranke: ‘‘ First 
of all we must understand the world, and then desire the good,’’ Weltgeschichte, 
Vol. 9, p. 236. 
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implies no small understanding of their needs, and no menial minis- 
tration to them. 


IV 


History has been concerned with our civilization. If it includes, 
here and there, the records of other peoples, of Greece, Rome, Egypt, 
or even the American Indian, this is because the bounds of our civil- 
ization are being pushed back into an ever more remote past, or 
because our civilization has been affected by or has itself affected the 
other cultures. For culture as such it has shown no concern. The 
ethnologist takes up the task where the historian leaves it and studies 
the cruder cultures for their own sake. As for the task of the 
anthropologist, why not return to the older and classical sense of 
anthropology as a study of man—of man as an expression of culture? 
Accepting the point of view both of the historian and of the ethnolo- 
gist we might define his task as the problems of cultures. 

Such a task involves, of course, an ability to recognize cultures 
and a method for treating them as definite entities. The adventur- 
ous nature of the task makes it none the less attractive. The cul- 
tures,—meaning by this term the continuous complex of customs, 
habits, and ideas of a people which is shared in its entirety with no 
other people—are real, are entities, are objective, and are concrete. 
They are both as real and as elusive as the characters of individuals. 
To individualize these cultures is, then, the beginning of the task, 
the supply of the ‘‘raw material.’’ If the possibility of such indi- 
vidualizing be doubted, as also the reality of these units, which some 
find only a metaphorical expression, the skepticism can arise only 
from the tardiness with which we depart from the habitual, or be- 
cause we find it difficult to take a bird’s-eye view of those customs, 
habits, and ideas of a people which we can not readily envisage. 
Conceptual imagination must be brought into play, and traditional 
insight thwarts the outlook. It is not easy to combine the manifold 
into a unity that is comprehensive and compact, however loose the 
elements and however far-reaching the ramifications. I do not be- 
lieve the task is any the easier when applied to an individual than 
when applied to a culture. The difference is that, in the one case, 
we accept the unity and reconcile as best we can the divergencies, 
while, in the other, we start with diversity and hope, in spite of it, 
to stumble upon some unity. The accidents of our historical ap- 
proaches bring many tribulations of spirit when we wish to shift to 
a new angle. The do ut des theory well applies to the relation 
between the bequests of history and our outlook upon life, which can 


8 But principally for his own, 
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find its perspective only through retrospect and orientate itself only 
when it has itself been orientated. 

For one who will not bring imagination to the task any insight 
into the individualizing of cultures is precluded and words have no 
pregnant content. But if one is willing to forego the traditional 
for the sake of trying a new bill of fare, there is an intellegible menu 
with corresponding abundant and substantial fare. As character. 
istics of these cultures, by virtue of which we are enabled to indi- 
vidualize them and treat them as entities, one may indicate the 
following : 

I. Each culture embodies or is embodied in a unified social, intel- 
lectual, and emotional life. There are frictions and misfits but there 
is, at least, a large measure of unification, enough of it to impart 
continuity, if not permanence, to the culture. The culture has its 
own inertia and continuum. 

II. Each culture is characterized by a certain toughness and 
solidarity and by the interrelation and interdependence of its parts. 

III. As these component parts are mutually dependent and sup- 
plementary we find a further characteristic in the articulation of 
the parts. Like the members in a living organism they function to 
mutual advantage. 

IV. By its self-sufficiency and self-completeness, its self-con- 
tainedness, and its ability to persist if others disappear, is culture to 
be recognized. These qualities, like those already mentioned, are, 
of course, relative. But are they not likewise relative in the indi- 
vidual whom we accept as an entity and as self-complete, although 
we do not suppose the individual is, strictly speaking, self-sufficient, 
or will persist unimpared if all other individuals disappear ?° 

The ablest exponent of this view is undoubtedly Emile Durkheim, 
who has by word and method often reminded us that ‘‘the group 
thinks, acts, feels quite differently than its members would, were they 
isolated.’’ ‘‘When individuals are associated, their association can 
give rise to a new life.’’ ‘‘By aggregating, interpenetrating, fus- 
ing, the individual minds give birth to a being, psychic if you will, 
but which constitutes a psychic individuality of a new sort.’’!° 


9 Nor, for that matter, do we in any individual find a thorough articulation 
of the component elements of his make-up. 

10 The best account to read for his conception of society is the De la di- 
vision du travail social (1893). Those who have not access to his books and 
articles will find a most valuable interpretation in C, E. Gehlke’s, Emile Durk- 
heim’s Contributions to Sociological Theory. (Columbia University Press: New 
York, 1915). 

Next to Durkheim the works of Gustave le Bon give perhaps the most posi- 
tive and the clearest expression of this conception. See also articles in Revue 
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The task of anthropology, then, becomes clearer. The individual- 
ized cultures are the data for anthropological effort as the individual 
is object material for the psychologist. What are the laws that 
apply to these cultures? What results from cultural contact and 
contagion? What is the rdle of the individual? How do cultures 
reflect progress in the arts, in ideas, in ethical achievements? Is 
this progress constant or intermittent, and perhaps backward as well 
as forward moving? Do the several cultures furnish us repetitions, 
in various form, of the same themes of social, and of individual 
struggle and success, or do the motives and methods fall into non- 
intersecting spheres? 

But why proceed with an enumeration that must be endless? 
There are problems of cultures as surely as there are cultures, and 
there are cultural traits as surely as there are individual traits. To 
minimize the importance of cultural traits is perhaps the best evi- 
dence that we possess them in preeminent degree. 

What is now most urgently required for ethnology, said Mr. H. 
Calderwood some years ago,'! is that some one should do for that 
science what Kant did for philosophy, attempt a scientific separation 
of the necessary from the accidental. When this day arrives anthro- 
pology, like philosophy, will enter upon a new era of a critical 
turning upon itself, and will not lose itself, as previously, in facts, 
but find itself there; for facts will be, for it, illustrations of the 
laws which they exemplify. 

W. D. WaALLIs. 


FRESNO, CALIF. 


A NOTE ON DR. STRONG’S REALISM 


HE difficulty I find with Dr. Strong’s view (as set forth in 
The Origin of Consciousness) is not so much in the threefold 
classification of objects, essences, and egos, as in an insufficient anal- 
ysis of the second class, ‘‘essences’’—or rather of one subdivision of 
that class. 

The essence of a thing, as I understand him, is its ‘‘ what,’’ as dis- 
tinguished from its existence, the same whether it exists or not, its 
quality or character, or, as one might say, its nature or idea. Evi- 
philosophique, Vol. 52 (1901) by Bouglé, Le Procés de la sociologie biologique 
esp. p. 142 et seq.); Tarde, La réalité sociale; Berne’s l’Individu et société; 
Gaston Richard, Le Réalisme sociologique; and Gustave Le Bon’s review of 
L’ Année sociologique. 


11 See his review of E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Culture, in Contemporary Re- 
view (1872), p. 222. 
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dently to ask what the nature of a supposable thing is, and to ask 
whether it exists, are distinct exercises of the mind. My difficulty is 
with his view of the nature or essence of certain objects, 7. e., of a 
certain class of essences. I refer to sensible objects, as distinct from 
those that can only be thought of, pictured or imagined; their es- 
sence seems to me insufficiently described, or perhaps realized. In- 
stances are hot or cold air, sweet or sour-tasting food, fragrant or 
ill-smelling flowers, loud or low voices, heavy or light weights, colors 
of the various kinds. What is the essence of an object so far as it is 
hot or cold, sweet or sour, fragrant or the reverse, loud or low in 
tone, heavy or light, red or green? I get no clear and satisfying 
answer from Dr. Strong—and so far as he gives an answer I suspect 
that in a vital point it is mistaken. 

With the general logic of his view, I find no fault—at least in this 
note. Grant that there are objects independently real (whether in 
space and time is perhaps a secondary matter) ; grant that there are 
essences of those objects, 7. e., their distinct and special character, 
separable in thought at least from the objects themselves; grant even 
that the essences may in a sense be real, even if not given, like the 
objects themselves—that consciousness or awareness or attention 
(they are to my mind substantially equivalent expressions) is not 
necessary to their being. All the same, the essences of sensible ob- 


jects seem to me imperfectly or even, in one particular, incorrectly 
stated. 


Let me at once indicate my point. Dr. Strong speaks of the 
essence ‘‘a cold object,’’ or the essence ‘‘a [ringing] bell’’ (p. 40). 
He argues that what we wake up to, when consciousness first begins, 
is not events or feelings within ourselves, but things outside—and I 
entirely agree with him. We are primarily aware of sensible objects, 
not of our awareness or feeling of them.1 But what is the nature or 
essence of these sensible objects? Evidently this is a question for 
reflection, for analysis—the primitive mind probably never consid- 
ered it. Indeed, I suspect that the primitive mind was ever more 
primitive than Dr. Strong imagines. I doubt if it had any such 
distinet notion as ‘‘things outside,’’ for this would imply the notion 
of ‘‘things inside,’’ and the antithesis of inside ond outside is prob- 
ably an acquired one. I doubt even if it had any notion of objects 
as distinct from subjects. What it had, I suspect, was simply ex- 
periences like cold, hot, loud, soft, sweet, sour, hard, heavy, red, 
green, without distinguishing them from itself, or itself from them— 
there being no separate self as yet from which they could be distin- 


1 ‘No metaphysical doctrine could be empirically more false than that which 
says that our earliest, our primary objects are psychic states’’ (p. 40). 
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guished. I doubt even if it could be said, when thinking of them, to 
posit their existence, for this implies doubt, questioning, and is an 
act of judgment. There were simply cold, hot, etc., etc., and outside, 
inside, existence, etc., were predicates born of later reflection. But 
apart from all this, which is mostly if not entirely speculation, what 
does the essence ‘‘a cold object’’ or ‘‘a sounding bell’’ mean to us 
now—or, to visualize the question more distinctly, what is the es- 
sence of an object so far as it is cold, or of a bell so far as it sounds 
or more simply still, what is the essence cold or loud? 

Other people’s consciousness may differ from mine, but so far as 
I can get any clear idea of what I mean when I speak of cold, it is a 
certain sort of feeling—something I may have at times or I may 
think of others as having, but in either case feeling, and when at- 
tributed to beings without power of feeling (if there are any), 
meaning little or nothing. A cold object then is one that gives me 
this feeling, when I am anywise in contact with it, or would if I 
were. I am aware that many people think that the cold is in the ob- 
ject and would be there whether any one had a corresponding feel- 
ing or not; but this, to my mind, is simply a very pardonable con- 
fusion, doing no practical harm and probably practically useful, and 
therefore not worth disputing about with those without scientific 
interest in the subject. In speaking in this way I do not deny, but 
rather assert that there is an object, 7. e., something independent of 
me which somehow produces or excites the feeling in me. 

So with the sound of the bell, with odors, with tastes, with re- 
sistances, pressures or weights—they are my (or some one’s) feel- 
ings, sensations, immediate experiences, not anything outside me 
which could exist by itself. The feelings are of very different kinds, 
and have themselves all manner of different subdivisions and shades, 
but they all have the common quality of being feeling, a state of some 
one’s sensibility and apart from sensibility are meaningless. A feel- 
ing is hard to define, perhaps as an elementary kind of thing it is 
impossible of definition; but we all experience it without definition 
and know pretty well what the word stands for. Dr. Strong says, ‘‘A 
pain that we did not feel would, we rightly say to ourselves, be no 
pain—at least for us’’ (p. 204) ;? and we may say the same (accord- 
ing to my analytical reflection) of cold and sound and even resist- 
ance and weight—weight unfelt is as little weight as pain unfelt is 
pain. Undoubtedly there are things giving me this wide variety of 


2 Dr. Strong does indeed in one place (p. 199) speak of a feeling that is not 
‘<felt,’’? but I think he means here introspected (he adds at once ‘‘or intro- 
spected’’), and introspection is an intellectual exercise, connoting consciousness 
and attention, while feeling is not. That introspection is something secondary and 
not vital to feeling is certainly true. 
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sensation—the feelings do not come from nothing—and the things 
must sometimes be very complicated in their inner structure to ac- 
count for the varieties and delicate shadings of feeling in us; and 
yet the feelings are one thing and the exciting objects are another.® 

Color, it must be admitted, is a more puzzling case. Prima facie 
it seems outside us—itself a separate reality. We look at it, it is not 
our feeling—so we instinctively say; and I confess that direct 
analysis of our consciousness does not settle the question, as it seems 
to the nature of cold or weight ; color may be an independent reality 
that we simply come upon. It is somewhat strange, however, that it 
is not commonly put among the primary qualities of matter, even by 
realistic philosophers, but is classed along with sound as a secondary 
quality, 7. e., one dependent on relation to sentient beings of some 
sort. Dr. Strong says positively enough, ‘‘objects appear colored, 
but we know that they are not really so—that what exists is a ‘tex- 
ture of insensible parts’’’ (p. 228) ;* so the grass ‘‘is not in fact 
green’’ (p. 100). Now this is as much a violation of our instinctive 
belief (common sense), as the assertion that the cold or the weight is 
not in the object—we naturally believe that we come upon these, as 
truly as upon the color. And if we are, as I think, indisputably 
under an illusion in these cases, why may we not be in the other?® 
Still argumentation of this sort settles nothing, and I own that in 
taking color as a feeling rather than an independent reality, as I 
do now, I follow a variety of general considerations (which I will 
not go into here), rather than any assured result of introspective 
analysis. 

But, if I may leave this rather limping statement as to color out 
of account, the essence of sensible objects in general comes to be 
something like this: they are objects begetting (or giving occasion to, 
exciting, evoking—I will not say just what is the proper form of ex- 


8 Just how the objects are related to feelings is another question, perhaps 
largely theoretical. Do they cause them, or simply by their action excite them, 
acting thus as a stimulus? Professor Woodworth (Psychological Review, XXII., 
22) speaks of a percept as an inner reaction to a sensation; I incline to think 
that a sensation itself is a reaction to an outside stimulus (I learned the view 
from the late Dr. Edmund Montgomery, but it is not uncommon among reflecting 
psychologists). 

4 Dr. Strong thinks, with the physicists, that ‘‘the color is not so much in the 
object as in the reflected light’’ (p. 228); but why the reflected light should not 
be equally in itself a ‘‘texture of insensible parts’’ I fail to see. The undulatory 
theory gives us waves, motion, not light, though they may of course produce 
(excite) light in beings like ourselves. 

5 William James spoke of red, blue, as feelings along with cold, heat, pleasure 
and pain, sound, etc. (Psychology, II., 618—cf. the expressions, ‘‘somebody must 
feel blueness, etc.,’’ II., 7, ‘‘ when feeling a color, etc.,’’ II., 113). 
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pression) certain feelings or sensations in us (‘‘us’’ meaning sentient 
beings in general, or at least sentient beings of our type, whether 
human or subhuman, or, for that matter, superhuman, if there are 
any). The point is that feeling belongs to the essence of sensible ob- 
jects; it is a part of their nature or idea; without it, they are not 
sensible. There may be objects that are not sensible, not hot or cold, 
not bitter or sweet, not fragrant or noisome, not loud or soft, not 
heavy or light, not red or green or of any color, but sensible objects 
of these types have feeling as an essential part of them—it is not an 
addition, but belongs to their being. 

So far as I can gather, Dr. Strong does not admit this, or realize 
it. He speaks of ‘‘objective green’’ and of the green in sensation, as 
if the two were different, the latter a vehicle by which the former is 
apprehended by the mind—at least so I understand his language on 
p. 100. He distinguishes between ‘‘sound as an external fact’’ and 
‘‘sound as a feeling’’ (p. 197—cf. p. 202). So he speaks of ‘‘objec- 
tive heat’’ (p. 313). In this case it is possible that he only means 
the greater activity of the molecules of an object, which is the objec- 
tive basis or counterpart of heat; but in another place, in referring 
to touching a hot object, he distinguishes the heat in the object from 
the heat in the touching member, and even says of the savor of a 
taste of soup that it may be felt both as a quality of the soup and as 
a sensation in the mouth (p. 81). I may lack in fineness of observa- 
tion, but I am unable to discriminate between these things. The 
heat of the object is my feeling of it (existing perhaps or at least 
localizable in my finger) ; if there is any heat properly speaking in 
the object, it must be that there is something there feeling it too. So 
the savor or quality of the soup is my sensation of it, though it may 
have a complication objective basis and very fine work on the part 
of the cook have been necessary to make it possible for me. I may be 
mistaken in my reading of Dr. Strong’s thought, but as I read it, it 
seems to involve an unnecessary duplication of things. There is ap- 
parently the sensible object outside of us,® and then by means of an 
elaborate mechanism the same object gets inside us—only not the 


6 Cf. the detailed descriptions on p. 93, of such charming simplicity that I 
become almost skeptical of my own position as I read them. I only recollect that 
the hardness, sweetness, fragrance, etc., described, may possibly after all be es- 
sences without reality, and I think to myself that I should rather have them if 
only as feelings than a possible ghost. (Cf. the language, p. 175, ‘‘The first 
character of the essence is that it is not an existence. The essence is, as we have 
seen, the object without its existence, and therefore a mere ghost or vision of the 
object, the same in sense-perception as in hallucination. ’’) 
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object itself, but the essence of it, sensible qualities included,’ its 
existence at this stage of the game being simply an assumption. My 
objection is that the nature of those sensitive qualities is not realized, 
their essence not perceived. There is no object with its sensible quali- 
ties outside us, there is only an object giving (or arousing in) us 
certain feelings or sensations which we call its sensible qualities, and 
do no harm in so regarding for all the practical purposes of life. In 
short, we need no vehicle to convey what is outside to us inside; we 
need only the action of the outside on the inside—objects and 
sentient beings are enough, and sensible objects are the result of their 
interaction. ‘‘Essences’’ are a useful and perhaps necessary dis- 
tinction for thought purposes, but they are not a necessity for the 
explanation of sensible knowledge (knowledge of sensible things). 
It is actual heat, sound, weight, red that we experience in sensation, 
not merely the essence of them; in sensation they have all the reality 
they ever have—though what lies back of them in the outside object 
18 another question. 

Indeed, the result of Dr. Strong’s particular type of realistic 
thinking seems to be that we hardly know reality at all—we only 
assume it. He does, it is true, say that we perceive not sensibles 
but sensible objects, but it turns out that what he means is not 


7 Dr. Strong even speaks of visual or tactile sensations bearing in their own 
nature ‘‘the impress of the object’’ (p. 122, italics mine—cf. what is said of cor- 
respondence in respect of qualities, extension, etc., on p. 112, also p. 140; and of 
the visual sensation as ‘‘a sort of duplicate or picture of the object’’ on p. 129), 
thus suggesting the copy theory, though it would not be fair to press the 
language. Aristotle appears to have had a similar dualism, according to H. W. 
B. Joseph (Mind, October, 1910, p. 468), who speaks of his ‘‘notion about the 
reception in the alc@nrijpov of the aobnrdvelios (the eldos —Dr. Strong’s 
‘fessence’’); e. g., in touch, the heat, or cold, which may be said to 
be the form of the tangible body, as a state of it, is received in the organ of 
touch by its becoming similarly hot or cold; . .. similarly in hearing, the 
xlynois, Which is the form, of the sounding body, is reproduced in the ovuduros 
ajp of the ear.’’ 

8 One of Dr. Strong’s problems (p. 112) is ‘‘ How can a sensation or a mental 
image convey an essence [%, €., a physical one]? How, being a psychic state with 
different characters and having, as such, one essence, can it cause another essence 
to appear?’’ The problem seems to me to arise from the artificial chasm he has 
put between the essences in the first place. The sensible qualities are psychical 
essences ab initio. Cold, weight, etc., are as much psychic as pain is, though it 
may require a little reflection, Selbstbesinnung, to realize it. This is not saying, 
after Berkeley, that the esse of sensible objects is percipi, nor even that the esse 
of sensible qualities is percipi, but simply that the esse of these qualities is sen- 
tiri—a very different proposition. Feeling and perception are distinct—feeling of 
itself is not cognitive at all (Dr. Strong uses sentiri as equivalent to cognition or 
at least consciousness on p. 195, which I think fails to note its distinguishing 
mark). 
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existing sensible objects, but the essence sensible objects. ‘‘ What 
is given in sense-perception is not the object as an existence, but 
only the object as an essence’’ (p. 36). ‘‘Given essence and actually 
existing object are mutually independent’’ (p. 51). In this way he 
thinks it possible to explain hallucinations, where there is ‘‘given- 
ness of an object when no object exists’’ or ‘‘perceiving objects 
where no objects exist’’ (pp. 51, 62). However this may be (and 
for my own part I think that hallucinations should be classed with 
imaginations rather than sense-perceptions), we know, according to 
his view, only essences—their existence, embodiment in an object, 
being an addition and an assumptive one.® We act as if there were 
real objects—that is about all he ean say. 

All this is in reference to external reality. But is it possible 
that, in accordance with Dr. Strong’s method of reasoning, the ques- 
tion may be raised as to the reality of our knowledge of psychic 
states, such as sensations, pain and pleasure, desire, emotion and 
volition? Do we know these things themselves, or only their 
essences? ‘‘In perception,’’ he says, ‘‘the essence and the existence 
of the object divide’’ (p. 40) ; how is it in introspection? ‘‘Owing 
to the subjective mechanism of the givenness of essences, the truth 
of any given act of cognition can only be presumptive’’ (p. 41)— 
does this hold only of physical essences? ‘‘Consciousness is only of 
essences’’ (p. 44)—is this a general statement? 

The question is somewhat intricate and I shall proceed tenta- 
tively. That there are the two kinds of essences, in his view, ap- 
pears plain (‘‘there are two kinds of essence: the essence ‘a physical 
object,’ which is the kind given in sense-perception, and the essence, 
‘an emotion,’ ‘a desire,’ ‘a feeling of pleasure or pain,’ which is the 
kind given in introspection,’’ p. 89). In speaking of the visual 
after-image (pp. 194ff.), which he calls a psychical existence, he 
says that it is given only as an essence. Moreover, pleasure and 


® Dr. Strong does indeed speak of knowledge of the object (cf. p. 43), but as 
above explained it is really knowledge of its essence; the object itself, the exist- 
ing thing is, he repeatedly says, simply assumed, presumed, asserted, affirmed, be- 
lieved in. The affirmation is ‘‘instinctive’’ (p. 40); we possess ‘‘a well-nigh 
irrestible instinct to act as if objects existed’’ (p. 222). Once he gives a sort of 
definition: ‘‘ Cognition is extremely simple; it is nothing but the givenness of an 
essence and the acting as if an object existed’’ (p. 40). Givenness without affir- 
mation being expressly denied to be knowing, the characteristic mark of the latter 
comes to be acting as if an object existed (cf. p. 111, affirmation ‘‘is to be ex- 
plained as merely the implication of acting as if the object existed’’). Instine- 
tive affirmation, then, or even ‘‘ acting as if’’—such is the reduction of knowledge, 
and, I am tempted to say, its degradation! Is it not better to keep the honorific 
word for what is worthy of it? Dr. Strong, even speaks of ‘‘erroneous cogni- 
tion’’ (p. 41). This to me is something like ‘‘false truths’’—or is it only a 
question of terminology? 
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pain, emotion and will are in this respect put on a par with it 
(p. 95)—so apparently they, too, are given only as essences (all 
this in connection with argument for another purpose, but the im- 
plications seem to be as stated). On p. 194 (cf. p. 199), he distinctly 
asks the question, is introspection ‘‘dependent on a mechanism 
analogous to that underlying perception cognition?’’ As nearly as 
I can make out, the answer is affirmative, with a possible exception. 
There may be direct cognizance of a feeling for the instant it lasts 
(so I interpret a parenthetical explanation on p. 200), but this sort 
of cognition is practically negligible, for the next instant the feel- 
ing may be gone and the cognition of it be possible only through 
memory.'® Now in memory, the object, 7. e., in this case, the feel- 
ing is only given as a mental image, and it is through this primary 
memory-image that introspective (as distinct from perceptive) cog- 
nition takes place. It would appear then that to this extent intro- 
spection is vehicular like sense-perception—images, essences, not the 
things themselves are what is given. ‘‘The feeling is given by 
means of a vehicle, which is the primary memory-image’’—such is 
his language (p. 207). He enlarges on the fact that the image in 
this case is a repetition of the feeling with almost equal vividness, 
so that the vehicle is adapted to render the object with almost per- 
fect adequacy (p. 208, cf. p. 231) ; still the vehicle is different from 
the object, and we only know the latter through the former, not 
directly. Indeed, our cognition may in this way not only be incom- 
plete, but (to retain Dr. Strong’s use of language) erroneous. There 
may be imaginary feelings. ‘‘In truth,’’ he says, ‘‘there is as much 
difference between an imaginary pain and a real one as there is 
between an imaginary horse and a real horse’’ (p. 90). Yet the 
essences of an imaginary pain and a real one are the same, 2. é., 
essences are no evidence of existence and essences are all we directly 
know. When we speak of knowing pain, then, what we mean is 
that we know the essence pain and simply assume its existence. 
Either that, or knowing an imaginary pain and knowing a real one 
are the same thing—‘‘knowing’’ here meaning a certain sort of in- 
tellectual act or relation introspective of the reality of its object, in 
accordance with the sense in which Dr. Strong and many others 
appear to use the term at the present time. I do not wish to press 
this line of criticism and am only developing what seems to be a 
matter of fact, the logical implication of his general view, and am 


10 The interesting psychological refinements as to how memory is possible, 
its intimate nature (pp. 199 ff), I pass over. 

11] say ‘‘appear,’’ for sometimes (as on p. 220) Dr. Strong uses cognition 
in the stricter sense, speaking of cognition as ‘‘ really such,’’ 4. ¢., with an object 
really there, ‘‘there as it appears to be.’’ 
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open to correction. His thinking is infinitely refined, and I may 
miss some of its nuances. 

Is not the trouble (so far as there is trouble—I do not wish to 
be too dogmatic) with the vehicular theory itself? The alterna- 
tive it involves ‘‘is either to be skeptics or to take things on trust’’ 
(p. 222). But do we need to take feelings on trust, knowing only 
their essence, not their reality? I think not. Do we need to take 
cold, hot, sweet, sour, loud, soft, heavy, light, red, blue, on trust? 
I think equally not. And these being real, directly real, may they 
not involve other things, which if not directly may be equally real 
—by real in all cases meaning existing independently of cognition 
of them, or of consciousness or thought or perception or whatever 
the specific intellectual exercise may be? Essences are a valuable 
distinction, as I have said, for thought-purposes, but as such, 2. e., 
as separable from reality, they exist only in thought, and have no 
part in an ontological or epistemological explanation of things.'* 

And yet I may add that with the intention of Dr. Strong to 
develop a tenable critical realistic doctrine I am in entire sympathy. 
I could even use some expressions of his as my own. He speaks of 
the ‘‘power of the object to evoke’’ the feeling (p. 199)—this, said 
of the ‘‘tertiary’’ qualities of external objects, such as ‘‘fearful,’’ 
‘‘hateful,’’ ‘‘soothing,’’ is what I should say in connection with the 
sensible qualities that have been under discussion. So when he says, 
‘‘the object known is actually there at the moment acting on the 
senses, and ... determining by its action the character of the psychic 
state’’ (p. 113), I quite agree. So also when he speaks of ‘‘states of 
our sensibility’’ as ‘‘symbols of objects,’’ or of the sensation as the 
‘*index’’ of the object—these being for practical purposes—I agree. 
I should agree, too, entirely with the remark, ‘‘sense-perception is 
a relatively external way of knowing, which shows us the relations 
of things but not their inner nature’’ (p. 125)—a remark which I 
consider very pregnant for future theoretic construction. 

I have, of course, dealt—and that imperfectly—with only one of 
the lines of thought, and perhaps a subsidiary one, in this rich and 
many-sided volume. 


WiiurAM M. SAtrer. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


12 Under ‘‘ Requirements of Logic’’ Dr. Strong puts ‘‘the object must be 
kept free from admixture with the psychic state;’’ but if sensation, feeling, is 
included under ‘‘ psychic state,’’ the requirement is pure assumption. So under 
‘‘Requirements of Psychology’’ he puts ‘‘The knowing must be vehicular’’ (pp. 
188-89). But with all respect to Dr. Strong, I incline to say of these ‘‘musts’’ 
what David Friedrich Strauss said of the ‘‘Christian consciousness,’’ which 
apologists of his day sometimes sought to make normative over the results of 
scientific criticism of the Bible, mulier taceat in ecclesia, 
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THE LOGICAL STATUS OF ELEMENTARY AND 
REFLECTIVE JUDGMENTS 


: ie traditional and modern logie alike, judgment is the unit of 

thought. In judging, we synthesize ideas in such a Way as 
to produce in the mind a relational structure which corresponds to 
some relational structure in the objective world. This is expressed 
in various ways, and with varying implications; but in general, 
judgment may be regarded indifferently as the reference of an ideal 
content to reality, or as the apprehension of real relations. From 
the psychological side, it is a resultant of a series of complex proc- 
esses, expressed by calling it a ‘‘synthesis of ideas;’’ from the epis- 
temological side, it ‘‘refers to reality,’’ or apprehends relations 
which are objective. 

So far, traditional and modern logic may be said to agree. But 
a difference soon develops. For traditional logic, all thought is of 
this general kind. For modern logic, only a small part of our 
thinking falls within this field, which is treated as the field of ‘‘ele- 
mentary’’ judgment. The modern viewpoint in logic, as in other 
sciences, is fundamentally skeptical, critical, and reflective; and for 
the modern logician, the vast majority of our judgments belong to 
the field of thought about thought, reflection upon method, critical 
or reflective judgment, which only mediately, if at all, is concerned 
with a reality beyond that of the mind itself. Expressed technic- 
ally, traditional logic recognizes only the Urteil, while modern logic 
recognizes the Beurteilung as well as the Urteil. 

The object of the present paper is to inquire whether this dis- 
tinction between traditional and modern logic should not be carried 
still further—whether the Urteil should not be relegated entirely to 
traditional logic, and modern logic recognize only the Beurteilung. 
If this could be carried through, traditional and modern logic would 
no longer have a common term (Urteil), and their difference of 
standpoint would be so plainly marked that no confusion and ap- 
parent conflict could arise, as it so patently does at present, e. g., in 
the treatment of negation! and of hypothetical reasoning. 


I 


Let us begin with a brief statement of the present practise of 
modern logicians,? who explicitly recognize both the Urteil and the 
Beurteilung. Judgment, according to the general modern view, 

1Cf, Lodge, Intro. to Modern Logic, pp. 108-115, and ‘‘ Negation in tra- 
ditional and modern Logic’’ in Mind, Vol. XXIX, 1920. 

2E. g., Bradley, Bosanquet, Wundt, and Erdmann. The distinction is espe- 
cially marked in the work of Sigwart. 
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arises out of reflection upon sensory experience. The primitive 
sensuous consciousness is split up, certain elements are cut off and 
fixed by the mind, and by the application of such intellectual stand- 
ards as identity, difference, and organization, select elements from 
the original material are so worked over and reconstructed that they 
can be taken up into the intellectual self-consciousness in the form 
of concepts or mental counters which can be referred to, or judged 
of, Reality, which is supposed to be intelligible through and through, 
an ideal individual. Judgment, then, consists in performing intel- 
lectual operations upon primitive experience, in refiecting upon this, 
in taking it up into self-consciousness, 

In this reflection, which constitutes judgment, modern logicians 
recognize various stages, such as the perceptual, experiential, sym- 
bolic, and transcendent, according as sensory or intellectual ele- 
ments predominate.2 But they also recognize various levels of 
‘‘reflection’’ in a different sense. A perceptual, no less than a 
transcendent judgment, is taken up into self-consciousness—that is 
the nature of all judgment. But there is a further level of ‘‘re- 
flection,’’ at which we consider, not the data of sensory experience, 
but our own judgment about these data, and reflect upon the 
method of this judgment, its validity or invalidity, its success or its 
failure to bring us in touch with reality. These two levels of 
reflection are distinguished as the Urteil or elementary judgment, 
and the Beurteilung or critical, reflective judgment, respectively. 

Let us examine these distinctions a little more closely. In order 
to avoid confusion, we must at the outset explicitly recognize in 
every judgment, whether elementary or reflective, a two-fold refer- 
ence. There is an objective reference on the one hand, and a sub- 
jective reference on the other. Thus, at the primary level of re- 
flection, in the elementary judgment, I apprehend some objective 
relation (A is B, C is not D), and also am at the same time aware 
of my apprehension. I am aware that I have judged A to be B; 
or if, for any reason, I fail to complete the judgment, I am aware 
that I have failed to judge A to be B. Every judgment, without 
prejudice to its numerical unity, has these two aspects, the objective 
and the subjective. They differ as consciousness differs from self- 
consciousness, as Leben differs from Erleben, or as, in neo-realist 
terminology, ‘‘contemplation’’ differs from ‘‘living.’’ On the one 
hand, our attention may be focused especially upon the reference to 
reality, upon the objective relations. It is the B-ness of A which 
then occupies the foreground of consciousness. We do not consider 
that we may be seeing through prejudiced eyes, but assume naively 


8 Cf. Lodge, ‘‘The Division of Judgments,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XV. 
(1918), pp. 541-550. 
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that it is with the ‘‘reality’’ that we are in contact, that A is with- 
out question B. On the other hand, our attention may be focused 
more particularly upon the subjective side of the judgment, upon 
ourselves. We are then aware that it is we who are recognizing 
A to be B. The judgment represents our opinion; and we raise no 
question re its possible validity or invalidity, its relation to some- 
thing other than ourselves—the ‘‘reality.’’ 

At the secondary level of reflection, we have lost this naive con- 
fidence in the validity of our thinking. We criticize the judgment 
itself. Is A, after all, B? Is not that merely our opinion? The 
evidence seems to point in that direction; we may, perhaps, pro- 
visionally accept (or reject) the hypothesis that A is B. What, at 
the primary level, was accepted at its face value, as a ‘‘judgment’’ 
or apprehension of objective relations, is now regarded as a ‘‘hy- 
pothesis.’’ The issue is re-opened, and is left open. We no longer 
judge A to be B, but rather: ‘‘It seems to me that A is B,’’ ‘‘So far 
as the evidence goes, it would appear that A is B,’’ etc. We are 
only mediately, if at all in touch with ‘‘reality.’’ All judgments 
are regarded as man-made, hypothetical, open to doubt.* 

It might be urged that we can go further; that there is a tertiary 
level of reflection. We might e. g., criticize such a ‘‘judgment 
about a hypothesis,’’ and might ask, ‘‘Is it true that the evidence 
indicates A to be B? Were we right in judging that we really 
thought A to be B?—Or was not this also a hypothesis, liable to 
error?’’ Judgment at the second level of reflection is thus seen to 
be also hypothetical, man-made, open to doubt.—It is true that we 
do sometimes re-open a question of critical reflection, and go over 
the evidence a second or even a third time. But this is not suffi- 
ciently different from judgment at the second level for us to draw 
further distinctions and recognize grades of reflection to the nth 
degree. In all further reflections, we simply go over the evidence 
again, such as it is, and thus re-affirm (or possibly revise) our pre- 
vious decision, without much further advance. Unless new evidence 
is adduced, it seems best to regard all reflective judgments, all 
reconsiderations of evidence, as belonging to the same general level 
of reflection, viz., the second, the level of Beurteidung. 


IT 


From the standpoint thus indicated, it may well be asked whether 
the theory of judgment at the primary level of reflection ought not 


4Here also we have an objective reference, as apprehending at least our 
previous decisions or viewpoints as ‘‘ideal entities.’’ So too there is a subjec- 
tive reference, so far as we are aware that we are dealing with ideal entities, 
or mental constructions, rather than with immediately given sensory realities. 
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to be rigidly excluded from modern logic. There appear to be two 
main grounds on which this exclusion might reasonably be de- 
manded. In the first place, it might be urged, modern acceptance 
of the second level of reflection has destroyed forever the possibility 
of regarding our naive mental processes at the primary level as 
judgments in any strict sense. In the second place, it might be 
pointed out that contact with reality represents, for modern logic, 
an ideal rather than an actual fact. It is not something with which 
we start, something with which we are all familiar, but is some- 
thing with which we hope to end, something with which we hope to 
make ourselves familiar. We have not enough knowledge to make an 
Urteil, but construct hypotheses, recognized as such, in order grad- 
ually to discover, if possible, what ‘‘reality’’ may prove to be. On 
both these grounds, the conception of an Urteil, an elementary 
judgment in immediate and final knowledge-contact with reality, 
would seem to have no possible place in modern logic, though its 
place in traditional logic would remain undisturbed and un- 
questioned. 

Let us consider each of these arguments more closely. If, with 
modern logicians generally, we adopt the second level of reflection, 
and regard ourselves as only mediately and distantly, if at all, in 
knowledge-contact with reality, we are ipso facto excluding from 
the class, completed judgment, all results of thought at the primary 
level of reflection. We are definitely declaring that these elemen- 
tary attempts at judgment are no judgments at all, but are rather 
hypotheses, mental constructions, about which the question has still 
to be raised, whether they do or do not-apply to reality. Until 
that question has been raised and decided, one way or the other, we 
have not judged. Such eases of jumping to conclusions are, of 
course, facts. They are even fairly common. It is not intended to 
deny that they are facts. The force of the criticism is directed 
solely against recognizing them as completed intellectual operations, 
as judgments. Such naive attempts at judgment seem, perhaps, to 
be especially the product of animals and young children. Their 
beliefs are a matter of custom, of frequent experience, and depend 
on the laws of association. They are not yet elevated to the level 
at which rational judgment begins,®> but, as Wundt says, man 
reasons seldom, brutes never. The primary level, then, is a matter 
for psychology of the thought-processes rather than for logic. At 


5 Cf. Wundt, Logik, 3° Auflage, p. 74; Erdmann, Logik, 2° Auflage, pp. 
65, 71. 
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this level we have general ideas, abstract notions, questions, hy- 
potheses. But we have not judgments.® 

In the second place, completed judgment, an act of thought 
which definitely places us in final knowledge-contact with reality, 
represents, for modern logic, an ideal rather than a fact. It is no 
primitive or unreflective judgment, but, on the contrary, demands 
all that we can bring to its service in the shape of deliberation, 
reflection, the critical use of scientific method, etc. Ideally, there 
is, for modern logic, only one judgment in this sense, the tran- 
scendent ideal of Omniscience, and our elementary and superficial 
beginnings of thinking are so far from being judgments, that they 
are at the opposite pole of thought. If we care to speak of ‘‘judg- 
ments’’ at all, in the sphere of finite human thinking, we can 
legitimately refer only to the methodical and critically self-con- 
scious attempts which approximate to realizing this ideal of 
judgment. 

From these considerations, it appears that the modern logician 
should, in consistency, exclude from consideration what is called 
the elementary judgment, and should recognize as the unit of 
thought only the critically reflective judgment, the Beurteilung. 
For the modern logician, judgment should be consistently regarded 
as the reference of an ideal content, recognized as such, to a reality 
beyond the act. The reference to reality should be explicitly ree- 
ognized as mediate, far off, a regulative ideal to guide our gradual 
improvements upon previous hypotheses, and ‘‘judgment’’ will 
mean, not completed judgment, but this progressive advance in con- 
sistency and individuality, this taking one step nearer to the indefi- 
nitely distant goal. 


Il 


If we adopt this viewpoint, we notice at once that, as there is 
now no common term (Urteil) to connect us with the teachings of 
traditional logic, we are in a position to keep clear of a number 
of distressing confusions which have arisen from the lack of a sharp 
distinction. In particular, we can escape from the prevalent am- 
biguity on the subject of negation, and on the subject of hypothet- 
ical reasoning. The negative judgment of traditional logic is the 
apprehension of a relation of difference or exclusion. It is, that 
is to say, an elementary judgment, exactly on a par with affir- 
mation, or the apprehension of a relation of identity or inclusion. 
For modern logic, there is no such immediate apprehension of ob- 

6 So too in ethics, where a similar difference of levels is found, the ele- 


mentary level of ¢voixh dper} is usually excluded from ethics proper, and is 
relegated to psychology. 
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jective relations. All critical judgments are systematic, 7. e., con- 
tain elements both of identity and of difference, inasmuch as they, 
are mental constructions which approximate to reproducing the 
structure of the one completely systematic individual, Reality. 
Reflective judgments, then, are neither affirmative nor negative 
(except, of course, in linguistic expression), but, in virtue of syn- 
thesizing those opposites, have transcended their opposition. The 
modern doctrine of the subjectivity of negation, then, should be 
understood in an entirely different sense from the traditional treat- 
ment of negation. It consists, in fact, in the recognition that some 
mental construction of ours has failed to bring us into contact with 
reality. Understood thus, as referring to widely diverging senses 
of the term ‘‘judgment,’’ there is no conflict between the traditional 
doctrine that the negative Urteil, A is not B, apprehends an ob- 
jectwe relation of difference, and the modern view of the subjective 
significance of negation, understood as the Beurteilung that, having 
failed to get in touch with reality we are unable to say whether A 
is or is not B. For tradition, there is a relation between A and B, 
and we apprehend it; for the moderns there may or may not be a rela- 
tion between A and B—this point is not disputed, and there is no con- 
flict with traditional logic on this head—but the naive confidence of 
traditional logic has vanished, and we are left with the critical 
doubt as to whether we can succeed in establishing any such rela- 
tion. By the complete exclusion of the confusing common term, 
‘‘elementary judgment,’’ from modern logic, the traditional and 
modern viewpoints can be kept distinct, and confusion in the treat- 
ment of negation can be avoided.’ 

So too in the treatment of hypothetical reasoning, much labor 
has been expended in reducing the categorical to the hypothetical 
form, and vice versa. For traditional logic, the categorical form is 
fundamental, and the hypothetical form expresses the (categorical) 
apprehension of the special relation between antecedent and conse- 
quent. For modern logic, the formal and linguistic opposition be- 
tween categorical and hypothetical is transcended. All judgment 
is regarded as containing both categorical and hypothetical ele- 
ments, and the naive faith in such an entity as a strictly categorical 
judgment has departed forever. Many modern logicians, however, 
following in the footsteps of Lotze and Sigwart, retain the cate- 


7E. g., Boyce Gibson (The Problem of Logic, 1908), who tries to combine 
traditional logic with modern views, suggests the term ‘‘dialytie relation’’ for 
what is apprehended in negation in the modern sense. He even speaks of a 
‘“dialytic relation between S and P,’’ when he means that we recognize that we 
have apprehended no relation between S and P. That this is confusing is suffi- 
ciently apparent. 
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gorical as a superficial and undeveloped form of the hypothetical 
judgment, and thus retain, in the new logic, many confusing ele- 
ments of the old logic which they wish to supersede. If the term, 
‘‘elementary judgment,’’ with its categorical and hypothetical 
forms, is relegated to traditional logic, the more modern attempts 
at constructing a tenable theory of the function of logical thinking 
can proceed on their path free from the above confusion. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the place of elementary 
judgment is strictly to be confined to the body of thought known as 
traditional logic, and that, for modern logic, the critical or re- 
flective judgment should be regarded as the unit of thought. This 
plea is based upon theoretical and practical considerations. From 
the standpoint of theory, traditional and modern logie rest upon 
distinctly different presuppositions, and should be kept distinct in 
the interests of consistency and intellectual clarity. More partic- 
ularly, modern logic seems to have no legitimate place for the ele- 
mentary judgment. From the standpoint of practise, many confu- 
sions arise from the attempt to retain the elementary judgment in 
a modern theory, especially in connection with the treatment of 
negation and of hypothetical reasoning. In the interests then, both 
of theory and of practise, the elementary and reflective judgments 
should be regarded as belonging to traditional and modern logic, 
respectively. 

RuPERT CLENDON LODGE. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Prophets, Poets, and Philosophers of the Ancient World. Henry 
OssporN TayLor. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
Pp. viii + 294. 

Under this rather unfortunate title Mr. Taylor has republished 
the little volume we knew as Deliverance, but in compensation he 
has revised his preface, worthy to rank with The Free Man’s Wor- 
ship in its perfect Platonic blending of philosophic truth and 
beauty. Mr. Taylor here gives us another of his sympathetic in- 
terpretations of those Great Ones of the past whose spirit he has 
made his own; but he does more than this: he lays bare his own 
philosophic convictions, and his philosophy is indeed refreshing to 
those who do not feel that the problem of knowledge or the problem 
of logic holds all of life’s mystery. For he is a humanist who be- 
lieves that the soul of man is by far the most wonderful thing in 
the universe, since it is the gateway to that ideal realm where alone 
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true freedom resides. Mr. Taylor’s philosophic creed might well be 
pondered by those who feel that the sweeping away of the past is 
the necessary prelude to progress. ‘‘They who may have died 
ages ago are nearer to us than the alien masses among whom we 
move. They are the spiritual fathers of us all, and we make our- 
selves consciously their sons by coming to know them in their 
achieved or striven-for adjustment of themselves with the eternal, 
and in their attunement of their desires to human limitations. .. . 
Although that which those Ancients reached, or even that which they 
tried for, may not be for us, still the contemplation of their efforts is 
as the effect of noble sculpture and poetry, bringing something like 
the final calm, the emotional purge, of tragedy.”’ 

Mr. Taylor reminds those of us who have just found out what 
an admirable baking-oven philosophy can be, that, after all, it is 
something more than that; it is the process of adjustment between 
the human soul and the strange and mysterious world in which it 
finds itself. The quest of life, as Margaret Fuller discovered, is 
how to accept the universe; for it is in the measure that men are 
able to achieve harmony within their souls that they find deliver- 
ance from the manifold evils that afflict the unphilosophic mind. It 
matters little whether the goal be called adaptation, adjustment, 
freedom, the peace of God which passeth understanding; millions 
have yearned for it, and the Great Ones of earth are those who 
have pointed out the way. Many are the paths, and Mr. Taylor 
has spent his life in revealing to us ‘‘the way in which our spiritual 
ancestors of all times and countries adapted themselves to the fears 
and hopes of their natures, thus reaching a freedom of action in 
which they accomplished their lives; or, it may be, they did but 
find peace; yet brought it forth with such depth of conviction that 
their peace became peace for thousands and for millions.’’ 

Mr. Taylor himself feels that not the attainment of the ideal, 
but its earnest and devoted pursuit, constitutes the true deliverance. 
We are, perhaps, too prone to identify ‘‘peace’’ and spiritual calm 
with a state of supine withdrawal from life’s storms; yet there are 
some of us who know what it is to attain true repose of spirit in 
merging ourselves in the ardent pursuit of some great goal envisaged 
from afar. There are some who found in whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause of the Allies a peace so wondrous and strange that it 
sustained them in the bitterest hours of conflict; and there is no 
great cause which can not become the deliverer of those who make 
it their own. It is this peace that springs from the employment of 
all a man’s faculties in an ideal purpose that, for Mr. Taylor, and, 
we are tempted to add, for all true humanists, is the goal of the 
philosophic quest. ‘‘The content which the common man finds in 
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his daily work or occupation is his practical adjustment. The 
strenuous man proceeds more vigorously, and the high-minded man 
more ideally, trying to accomplish what seems the best to do, or 
attain, or be. This endeavour constitutes his working satisfaction; 
herein lies his spiritual freedom—his freedom to fulfil his nature, 
his release from fear, his actual adjustment with life and the eternal 
ways. .. . Our need of the best, and aspiration to win it, is a living 
and impelling truth with us, as it was with them. This, whatever 
else was valid, presents itself to us as the truth running through all 
the adjustments, the attained freedoms of these ancient men. This 
primal verity lies first in the need of the endeavor for the end of 
happiness and peace. It lies next in the endeavor itself. Who can 
say but that each great man, even in this endeavor, may have builded 
better than he knew, may have won his good, reached his peace, and 
gained perhaps the final truth for man? For ourselves, we have 
found no single answer to life’s problem other than life itself, its 
need-inspired, forward-driving struggle, wherein endeavor is attain- 
ment and the path is the goal.’’ 

And yet—this is not the end of the philosophic quest. ‘‘Not 
Truth, but the earnest search for Truth,’’ said Lessing; yet what 
were the search without the hope,—nay, the faith, that somewhere, 
hidden deep, mayhap, and only to be discovered through some new 
and laborious effort, there resided Truth in all her glorious beauty? 
‘‘And yet with those ancient seers, as with our weakly faltering 
selves, the tensest fibre of the endeavor which is attainment, is the 
accompanying vision of a more absolute attainment beyond sheer 
endeavor—the hope for some of them and some of us of a divine 
and eternal verity of attainment standing as the cliff upon which the 
waves of our endeavor beat.’’ 

Verily, Mr. Taylor is one of that noble band who live in the 
eternities—in the eternities revealed in the soul of man at its highest. 
He is one with those who have beheld the sun, and manfully he 
returns to us gazing upon the flitting shadows, with a message of 
hope and inspiration, of peace and spiritual freedom—a gospel of 
Deliverance. 


J. H. RANDALL, JR. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Sept.—Oct., 1919. ZL’un, le mul- 
tiple, et leurs rapports (pp. 169-190) : Ca. Dunan. -‘‘ Continuity is 
nothing more than the manifestation of the law of unity-multiplicity 
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in the total universe and in all its parts, and in consequence, the 
definitive justification of the nativistic method.’’ Habitude et trou- 
bles mentaux (spécialement dans certaines psychonévroses) (pp. 191- 
256) : ALBERT LECLERE.— The first part of this study concerns the 
extent of pure mechanism in normal ‘‘mentalisation,’’ and the almost 
total reducibility of this mechanism to habit. The second part is 
devoted to the examination of the effects of the troubles of pure 
mechanism in the various kinds of pathological ‘‘mentalisation.”’ 
L’art et la religion (pp. 256-296) : Cu. Lato.—In the developmental 
study of the relations of art and religion ‘‘the dominant facts are 
the relative independence of the artistic and religious developments ; 
the virtual presence of each in the primitive indifferentiation; their 
alliance or their proximity rather than their intimate combination in 
the successive phases of evolution.’’ L’imagination pure et la pensée 
scientifique (pp. 297-321): J. Srconp.-Intellectual imagination 
manifests itself in three forms; first, in a pure form as the symbolism 
which defines it, as in mathematics; second, as pursuing an implicit 
symbolism, following the latent analogy of heterogeneous and irre- 
ducible images through which it creates laws, as in experimental 
science; thirdly, the intellectual imagination is manifested in a sym- 
bolism which characterizes it essentially and appears in a graded 
form, a scale of qualities which is the basis of the comparative science 
of beings. Analyses et Comptes rendus. Gonzague True, Le retour 
a@ la scolastique: ETIENNE Giuson. Fr. P. Lumbreras, De dubio 
methodico Cartesii: ETIENNE GiLtson. Heléne Metzger, La genése de 
la science des cristaux: A. L. C. Seashore, University of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology: Dr. JEAN Puiipre. Revue des Périodiques. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on February 16, 
1920, Miss Beatrice Edgell in the chair. Mr. Alexander F. Shand 
read a paper on ‘‘Impulse, Emotion, and Instinct.’’ The paper is 
especially concerned with the relation of the primary emotions to the 
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instincts. It starts from the conclusion reached in Book II, Ch. I, of 
the author’s Foundations of Character, that the emotions are not 
rightly regarded as essentially involved in the operation of instincts, 
and what are essentially involved are ‘impulses’; the primary emo- 
tions being commonly aroused when there is delay or obstruction in 
the way of instincts,—though this is not the only cause of the excite- 
ment of emotions. If this be true, the question is, what is the differ- 
ence between emotion and impulse, and what value has it? While 
under statistical analysis impulses bear a superficial resemblance to 
emotions—both containing the three fundamental elements, conation, 
feeling, cognition, common to all mental facts—the principal differ- 
ences emphasized by the author center in the functions which im- 
pulses and emotions are severally destined to fulfil. 

(1) The ‘primary’ impulses, like the instincts, of which they are 
a part, are exclusively concerned with biological ends: the ‘primary’ 
emotions, while still pursuing such ends, are not confined to them, 
because, in man at least, they acquire other ends. 

(2) The primary emotions have more general ends than those of 
the primary impulses: thus the impulse connected with an instinct 
of concealment is to escape by means of concealment; but the end of 
the emotion of fear is to escape. 

(3) The primary emotions have several instincts organized in 
their systems for use in different situations; the primary impulse is 
limited to the one instinct of which it is the impulse. 

(4) Hence the primary emotion has a variability of behavior; 
the primary impulse an invariable type of behavior. 

(5) The primary emotion has a superior form of organization to 
that of primary impulse. 

Can we then regard the dispositions of the primary emotions as 
complex instincts? Like instincts they are hereditary structures; 
but they can not be identified with instincts because they possess a 
variability of behavior both in respect of their means and ends which 
distinguishes them from instincts. Can we even regard every instinct 
as having not merely some emotion to support it in difficulties, but an 
emotion which distinguishes it, vaguely or definitely, from all other 
instincts? This theory breaks down when applied to the web and 
nest-building instincts, and to the locomotory instincts of different 
animals, and to many others. 


Dr. CHRISTINE LADD-FRANKLIN recently lectured on the theory of 
color sensation before the Research Club of the Harvard Medical 
School. 
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